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EXPULSION OF NIGEL, THE FRIAR. 


DAVID THE SCHOLAR. first demanded what they wanted with the honest 

A TALE OF THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. man of whom they came in search ; but when she 

PART Il. heard he was accused of heresy, fears of citations 

Ox the arrival of the band of soldiers mentioned | and fines came over her, and she vigorously de- 

tt the close of our last chapter, Mrs. Margery at | clared that none of his kind would be ever har- 
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boured in her house again, while Willy offered to 
stand surety that there was not a sounder Chris- 
tian in the diocese than David. 


As the frost and snow came on early, poor famish- 


| Mrs. Margery could make no savings to her mind. 
| ing creatures also came in search of bread to the 





no great liking for his duty. 
will be all the worse for you and yours;” and the 
pikemen marched away. For weeks after, the 
search was hot for David in that neighbourhood ; | 
but no one would give any information con- | 
cerning him. It was even whispered that he found | 
shelter in several houses; but Mrs. Margery 
regularly barred the door with her own strong 
hand at nightfall; and one evening when Willy 
spoke of missing him and his readings, she set up 
such a protest, that the good man was fain to keep 
that subject in his own mind for the future. 

The officer’s parting words had taken root in 
her memory. She was always dwelling upon tales 
of houses that had been ruined by fines for har- 
bouring or taking part with heretics, and the 
dread of her life was that David might be taken. 
Willy had little sympathy with these terrors. The 
simple-minded man would not believe that bishop 
or cardinal could convict David of heresy, seeing 
he had led an honest life, and read nothing but 
God’s word to the people. Mrs. Margery, how- 
ever, found another comforter. Though singularly 
quiet for her years, and taught only to toil from 
childhood, Allison Craig was endowed with a better 
than common understanding, a remarkable degree 
of courage, and an earnest love of right, which 
secured to the young girl the respect of all who 
knew her. Even her mistress, who entertained a 
general contempt for the wisdom of all poor people, 
took Allison for a right trusty cousin in times of 
perplexity, and now confided to her the fears by 
which she was troubled. Allison had profited b 
David’s readings more than all the household. 

She could repeat long passages of the gospels by 
heart, for with either book or pen no one of Alli- 
son’s station was acquainted in those days. What 
was still better, she comprehended their meaning, 
and had cast many a superstition from her private 
faith and practice. Allison’s knowledge of the 
church in which she had been brought up was, 
therefore, perhaps clearer than that enjoyed by her 
master, and the only hope she could give Mrs. 

Margery was that David might escape, as it was 

generally believed he had taken refuge in England. 

Meantime the promise of Saint Chad’s day re- 
garding the weather had not been fulfilled. The 
autumn continued cold and wet, so that corn could 
be gathered in with difficulty, and what the far- 
mers did save was spoiled by damp, and was every 
way inferior. In consequence, meal, at this time 
the sole dependence of the Scottish populace, began 
to rise in price, and one of those terrible dearths 
so frequent in past ages, threatened the country. 

Mrs. Margery had not been more fortunate than 

her neighbours. The farm yielded a poor crop 

that year, while much of even that little was lost, 
and the dame had no resource against what she 
called being “robbed and rouped,” but a most 
rigid winter’s economy. Her government had 
never been lax in that particular, and now it was 
hard times indeed with the household. But, mea- 


“ Leave that to the clergy, and look to yourself, farmhouse. Willy would not hear of their being 
my good man,” said the bishop’s officer, who, like | refused, and to do Mrs. Maxwell justice, avarice 
many an instrument of power in those times, had | had not so far hardened her heart as to deny 
“Tf he be taken, it | them a share of a meal, though their numbers 
increased every day, and sad accounts came from 
the border shires. 


gery executed to the letter that season. 
was to keep out the friars, especially brother 
Nigel; and the second, to give an unqualified 
negative to father Giles’s augmented demands. 
Willy supported her steadily even in the latter, 
from a belief that the priest sought more than 
his legal dues; arfd the good father, as his last 
subduing weapon, at length began to hint that || 
heresy had been sown in the farmhouse. 
increased Mrs. Maxwell’s anxiety lest David |! 
should be heard of; and one evening, when her | 


Two of her great designs, however, Mrs. Mar- 
The first 











This i 


fear was at its height, there came a long low | 
knocking at the door. The November twilight || 
was falling over deep snow. The men-servants || 
were busy in the barn under Willy’s command; || 
the inferior maids were milking in the cowhouse; || 
and Allison, with her mistress, was busy in the | 
kitchen making barley bread, which Mrs. Mar- | 
gery would commit to no other hand. The girl 
was sent to see who knocked, with an imperative 
command to admit “no trampers,” as Mrs. Max- | 
well designated the brethren of cord and cowl. | 
The outer door was separated from the kitchen by | 
a long narrow passage in the old defensive fashion. || 
Mrs. Margery could hear no sounds of terror, but | 
her stout heart quailed as she looked up from the | 
barley dough to see the ghastly paleness of Alli- 

son’s face. I 
“It is a poor man,” said the girl, rapidly reco- || 
vering both breath and colour; “let me give him | 
this ;” and she seized the fragment of a broken 
cake. -Her mistress made no reply, but a grumble 
against “ puir folk” as she kneaded on, and the 
next moment the door was closed, and Allison at 
her post. The bread was baked, the men and 
maids gathered in; nightly rest and daily work 
followed each other as they had done for thirty 
years, under the administration of Mrs. Margery; 
but a new cause of wonder and dissatisfaction to | 
the careful dame arose from that evening in her 
household. The fact might have escaped less ob- 
servant eyes; but those who saw Mrs. Margery 
presiding at the “ brod” or Jong table, where the | 
family, master and servant, sat down to meals, | 
must have known that nothing was too small for | 
her notice, and day after day the dame’s regards | 
seemed centred on Allison Craig. The watch, 
though vigilant, was stealthy, but at times amaze- 
ment overcame the good woman’s caution, and 
once the secret of her soul found vent in a mur- 
mured exclamation, “Eh! what she’s eating!” 
There was certainly an alarming increase of Alli- 
son’s capacity. Her fellow servants remarked it 
as well as her mistress, nor was the subject clear 
of discontent to them, for their fare, coarse at best, 

was now somewhat scanty ; and to Grizzy Simpson, | 
the most discreet of her under maids, whom she 
took into confidence for the special occasion, Mrs. 





sure the barley and weigh the meal as she might, 








Margery became daily eloquent on the quantity of 
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cheep’s head and barley cake consumed by her 
humble relative. 
When judicially consulted, Willy remarked that 


“may be the lass was growing greedy with the | 


dearth ;” but a more inexplicable report of Allison 
soon began to be whispered about the farmhouse. 
As the winter deepened, with long nights and 
keen frost, Andrew Gilchrist, the carrier of the 
district, who knew every face and travelled at all 
hours, privately told some of his patrons that he 
had more than once seen the girl at midnight 
coming out of the old tower of Libberton. The 
building so named is long gone; corn grows on 
the site of it in a field midway between the castle 
of Craigmillar and the ancient village of Libberton, 
which is now a suburb of Edinburgh, but which at 
the time of our story stood in the open country. 
Libberton tower was then a ruin, and had an ill 
repute among the superstitious peasantry, It was 
popularly said to have been built by Cochrane the 
mason, whose avarice and oppression under the 
favour of the third king James were still remem- 
bered in the neighbourhood, and tradition affirmed 
that in the tower the base coin known as Cochrane’s 
black money had been struck with the help of a 
Maxwell whom Mrs. Margery never cared to count 
among her ancestors. The bold earl of Douglas, 
commonly called “ Bell-the-cat,” burned all of it 


tice on that evil man by which he acquired his 
notable surname; and ever since it had remained 


| askeleton of thick and blackened walls, on which 


time and weather were doing their work with a 
reputation for lights and sounds from which the 
general conclusion was that Maxwell and his mas- 
ter continued to coin “ black money” there. 

The age was dark, and such tales found believers 
in all classes. The country people in particular 
did not care to pass the tower after dark; but 
some had to come that way, and the carrier’s tale 
soon found confirmation. Two shepherd boys, 
who had been on search of a stray ewe one moon- 
light night, declared they had seen Allison Craig 
drawing water from a small spring hard by the 
tower called Cochrane’s well, when all the parish 
were in their second sleep; and a hunter said that 
when watching for wild geese he saw her looking 
from a window of Libberton tower as the church 
clock tolled one. 

These stories were not long in circulation before 
they reached the ears of Mrs. Margery’s old shep- 
herd. His father and grandfather had served the 
Maxwells in the same capacity, and having the 
family interest and credit at heart, he took the 
first opportunity to seek a private interview with 

mistress, and lay the whole before her. At 
first Mrs. Margery said, “It was all notions! 
How could Allison get out?” She slept alone in 
corner closet opening into a passage, and oppo- 
site her own chamber. The dame was conscious 


of having heard no sounds in the night, and she 
| Was naturally wakeful; moreover, the outer door 


was always locked by her own hands, and the 
farmyard was fenced by high walls and a strong 
wooden gate, of which Willy kept the key. There 
was, however, a ready and terrible explanation. 
The belief in witchcraft, which rose to such a fearful 
height in the following century, was then general ; 
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| come to no other conclusion on Allison’s doings, 

though her youth, her fair character, and her 
| known piety, pleaded in the girl’s favour; but 
lady Glamis had been executed on the castle hill 
of Edinburgh, after as blameless a life and as fair 
a reputation, and the descendant of the Maxwells 
was not a whit before her age. 

The strange terror which such an idea inspired 
can scarcely be realised by one of our generation. 
Mrs. Margery was horror-struck ; but, like most 
worldly people, she had a stock of very cool and 
patient policy. It might injure her house, per- 
haps even her markets, if such a report got abroad ; 
moreover, it was dangerous to provoke one of the 
order to which Allison belonged. She, therefore, 
resolved to discourage the story generally, take 

all precautions to secure herself and property, and 
secretly watch Allison till some proof of the fact 
could be obtained. Accordingly, Mrs. Maxwell 
continued to assert it was just “notions,” laid 
stern commands on the shepherd to talk no more 
“ clavers,” and gave such tokens of high displea- 
sure to all who ventured a hint on the subject, as 
made them understand that anything of the kind 





| would be considered treason against her house 


and dignity. Most of the neighbours explained 





this proceeding by the unlucky connection of Mrs. 


| Margery’s family with the Libberton tower; but 
that fire could destroy after the deed of wild jus- | 


the dame’s importance was great in the parish; 
her temper was known to be sturdy, and nobody 
cared for going beyond a whisper. 

Whispered, however, the matter was, to the 
great terror of Mrs. Maxwell’s household, who, 
notwithstanding long service and some attach- 
ment to the place, would, but for the dear winter, 
have deserted, maid and man, all but Christie Sin- 
clair and his mother (who unacconntably agreed 
with their mistress in pronouncing the whole tale 
“clavers”). As things were, they provided them- 
selves with all manner of traditional defences— 
horse-shoes, twigs of rowan tree, jars of water 
from holy wells, and, above all, relics ; the demand 
for which, at the farmhouse, brought a swarm of 
venders on the district. Mrs. Margery, notwith- 
standing her well-feigned unbelief, suffered under 
the deepest dread of all. Never did she rise or 
lie down without fears that the grain might mould 
in the barn, or the cows take sick or be elf-shot, 
not to speak of a thousand minor calamities in 
house, field, and dairy. 

In this state of mind the dame had recourse to 
what her unenlightened mind supposed to be reli- 
gion. She attended mass, she went to confession, 
and, as a natural consequence, satisfied father 
Giles even beyond his first demands, and literally 
opened her house to the mendicant friars. Willy 
opposed the latter expedient as long as possible ; 
but even he was frightened at length, for the man 
had been reared in superstition; and, at times, 
amid the dread, distrust, and anxiety which now 
rendered so dull and cheerless his once comfortable 
though busy home, Willy found himself wishing 
for one evening of David and his book. That, 
however, was not to be thought of. David was 
far away in England, and well for him that he had 
erossed the border, for the search after heretics 
had now become general in the south country ; 
and the agents of cardinal Beaton, who had that 





¢ and place considered, the neighbours could 


year attained extraordinary power, and the priests, 
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said that zeal for religion was busy in the shires. | earth and sky ; but in cot, farmhouse, and castle, 


Accounts of brief trials and terrible executions 
came day after day from the north and west. | 
Citations and fines too were, to the filling up of | 
Mrs. Margery’s terrors, extremely prevalent for 
harbourage and countenance ; and the good woman | 
was in a short time so thoroughly persuaded by 
the exhortations of father Giles and brother Nigel, 
from whom she sought spiritual comfort under her 
household trial, that witchcraft and heresy were | 
one and the same thing, learned from the danger- | 
ous book which the clergy had forbidden, that she 
took a daily reiterated vow never to let any mortal 
read in her house again. If Mrs. Margery’s ghostly 
counsellors believed in the current tales, they were 
not inclined to take active steps against Allison. 
Neither priest nor friar regarded the girl with 
favour. It was known that she could repeat pas- 
sages from the Gospels, and had been heard to say 
that God alone could forgive sins; but she served 
to bring Mrs. Margery under control in the mean- 
time, and a witch could be proceeded against 
whenever they found it convenient. 

The dame was, therefore, encouraged to con- 
tinue in her chosen way of watching and caution, 
while the priests granted her protections in the 
shape of charms for corn and cattle, and a friar 
was never wanted under her roof. 

So Christmas came, New-year’s day passed, and 
the spring approached, but all this time there was 
little peace or pleasure at the farmhouse. Allison 
Craig lived and worked quietly and laboriously as 
she had ever done, except that the girl had grown 
more grave and thoughtful. Widow Sinclair and 
her son looked troubled, perhaps at the strange 
report, while the rest of the servants stood in 
hourly fear of disgorging crooked pins, and Willy 
used to take long and earnest looks at Allison. 
On Mrs. Margery’s mind, however, the weight of 
care was not lessening. She had watched Alli- 
son all that winter to little purpose: regarding 
the sheep’s head and the barley cake, indeed, there 
was a certainty; but, except seeing the girl often 
at her prayers in the little corner closet, the dame 
could observe nothing singular in her doings by 
either night or day. Besides, Mrs. Margery had 
experienced the chance of greater monarchs—her 
allies had become more troublesome than the 
enemy they were called to rout. The mendicant 
brethren, one and all, had resolved to fare well at 
the farmhouse. Brother Nigel, in particular, 
would be satisfied with nothing less than chicken 
pasties, plum porridge, and spiced ale, and it was 
wonderful how soon the entire fraternity followed 
his example. 

Mrs. Maxwell could have endured supernatural 
terrors within her own walls, and the revival of 
ancient tales reflecting on her family credit in the 
neighbourhood ; but the expense of that supply in 
such a dear season went almost beyond her pa- 
tience. Many and grievous were her complaints 
to Willy, touching the friars’ taxation. The 
thought of that expenditure was making Mrs. 
— hair greyer, and her large frame gauntly 
thin. 

But the winter passed, the seed-time came, fields 
were ploughed, corn was sown, and May, with its 
long sunny days, came in leaf and blossom to the 





Lothians. The promise of the year was fair on 


men were talking of the cruel martyrdom of that 
learned and pious divine, known to his contempo- 
raries as Mr. George Wishart. His fame, as an 
eloquent preacher and earnest reformer, was known 
from Carlisle to Caithness. There was no town 
in which he had not laboured, and no college 
where his learning was not respected; and the 
circumstances of his trial and execution at the 
castle of saint Andrew’s, under cardinal Bea- 
ton’s special direction, flew on the wings of ru- 
mour to every burgh and homestead. The tale 
was fearful, and the land’s heart was moved with 
a fierce though silent indignation. The undis- 
guised triumph of the Romish clergy at once en- 
lightened and exasperated the populace, and no- 
thing else was talked of by hearth or highway. 
Willy Maxwell heard the news in the Grassmarket 
of Edinburgh, whither he had gone with a stock 
of seed barley, in which Mrs. Margery took no 
little pride, though weighty concerns in her dairy 
kept the dame at home. There, however, the 
news had found its way ; and when Willy enterec 
the kitchen in the May twilight, he found brother 
Nigel in the best seat delivering a kind of extem- 
pore discourse, to which the servants listened with 
dissatisfied looks, and Allison Craig seemed ex- 
tremely troubled. 

The substance of the friar’s address was a tirade 
against Wishart, whom he pronounced to be a 
deceiver, a sorcerer, and certainly in the place of 
eternal punishment. 

“It’s false, every word,” cried Willy, whose 
overwrought mind could bear no more. “ Mr. 
George Wishart was a true servant of God and 
of this poor country, while ye wicked priests and 
friars blaspheme the one and trample on the 
other.” 

Mrs. Margery would have interfered ; but she 
knew by experience that though Willy was go- 
vernable in all worldly matters, on points of con- 
science he would defy even her authority. Brother 
Nigel had, nevertheless, an expedient by which he | 
hoped to strike the household with terror; for, | 
snatching up his wallet with a shout concerning || 
heresy and the black art, he darted out of the | 
house, and never paused till at the farmyard gate, 
when with great solemnity he shook the dustfrom | 
his feet, crossed himself seven times, and went his 
way. ‘There was a sullen supper that night at the | 
farmhouse. | 

Nobody was content at the friar’s departure, ex- | 
cept Willy himself and Christie Sinclair, who had | 
latterly become suspected on account of his con- 
stantly taking Allison’s part. All the rest, in- | 
cluding Mrs, Margery, felt as if they had been left | 
to their fate, though, whatever caused the disquiet | 
of the unlucky girl, it did not seem to be lessened | 
by brother Nigel’s absence. 

All retired to rest, but Mrs. Margery could not 
sleep for hours. She heard a cock crow in the | 
farmyard when it was only midnight, and a desire 
to see what Allison was about took possession of 
her. The dame was naturally courageous. More- || 
over, there hung round her neck a scapular, which 
father Giles had sent to her on the previous day; | 
and leaving Willy fast asleep, she took a small 
horn lamp which had been kept burning, and stole 
to the closet door. It was unfastened, and Mrs. | 
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Margery — in. To her horror the bed had not 
been pressed, and there was no Allison there. 
Lamp in hand, she searched through the silent 
house. All were in their places sleeping sound as 
hard work could make them, but the girl was no- 
where to be seen. Strong in the scapular, Mrs. 
Margery now recollected that in the upper story, 


window, commanding Libberton tower and its im- 
mediate neighbourhood. Taking the key, which 


outer door, opened the granary also with its help, 
placed her lamp on a heap of straw for conceal- 
ment, and took her station at the window. 

It was a square aperture in the thick wall, 
elosed by a wooden shutter in winter, but open in 
that calm spring night. The waning moon had 
risen, and her clear cold light lay on the grey tur- 
rets of Craigmillar and the wide lands of Libber- 
ton. Mrs. Margery could see the tower, where it 
stood black and bare, and hard by—the only living 
creature in her sight—there seemed the figure of a 
woman stooping at Cochrane’s well. It was Allison 
Craig. She knew her brown cloak. What Mrs. 
Margery would have given for a word of brother 
Nigel at that moment! but the next, the figure 
was gone; and in great faith of the girl’s guilt 
from so slender a proof, she descended to her place 
of rest, determined to lose no more time, but give 
, immediate information against Allison as a witch 
to the High Court in Edinburgh. With that de- 
termination Mrs. Margery slept, how long she 
could not tell, till herself and the whole household 
were roused by a thundering knock at the farm- 
yard gate, and a man’s voice shouting, “ Fire!” 
Mrs. Margery’s key was again in requisition, and 
all rushed out. What were the dame’s feelings 
when she saw Allison Craig among them, and the 
flames bursting from roof and windows of the 
upper floor, while Willy, opening the gate as he 
shouted for help and water, admitted none other 
than David the scholar. 

The man looked worn and sickly, but as the 
neighbours by this time, gathering with pails and 
buckets, strove to extinguish the fire, he pressed 
forward among them. Allison was rushing by 
with a great tub of water, when her mistress 
shouted, “ Keep off! keep off! it’s you that brings 
the fire! What takes you to Cochrane’s well 
and Libberton tower in the dead of the night ?” 

“To minister to me, good mistress,” cried 
David, “where I lay sick and hidden from mine 
enemies in a deep cold vault. Let us get the fire 
out, and I will tell you all.” 

Mrs. Margery stood like one that had no more 
to say. She saw her neighbours and household 
pour buckets innumerable on the burning granary 
(for there were no fire engines in those days), but 
the flax and straw, kindled by a spark from her 
own lamp, which escaped the dame’s notice, could 
| not be extinguished. The dry old timber burned 

and crashed down to the joists, and little was 
| saved of all that it contained. The fire, however, 





- | revealed a long-forgotten secret of that old house. 


_one corner, there was found a narrow stone- 
stair, leading down through the thick wall, and 
communicating with a trap-door situated under 

ison’s bed, from whence it wound down to a 
subterraneous passage, leading to a vaulted cham- 


which was used as a granary, there was a small | 


she always kept, the dame quietly unlocked the | 


ber in Libberton tower, where some remnants of 
dies and ancient crucibles still lay heaped together 
in acorner. At the opposite side, David showed 
to Mrs. Margery his bed of straw, covered with 
poor Allison’s spare garments, with a remnant of 
the barley cake, whose disappearance had first 
woke her wonder, lying close at hand. The witch- 
craft explained away, and David once more among 
| them, it was astonishing how well the household, 
even to its mistress, bore the loss of the granary. 
Mrs. Margery vowed she would never again sus- 
pect an honest lass, announced her conviction that 
the fire was a judgment for her evil thoughts 
against the innocent, and wound off into lamenta- 
tions for all that father Giles and the friars had 
cost her. By this time the sun had risen. The 
country people were going to work, and brother 
Nigel, early astir, hastened to the farmhouse, for 
some hint had reached him of David's discovery. 

“ Away with ye!” shouted Mrs. Margery, the 
moment he entered. “ Ye’ll sup nae mair plum 
porridge here!” and she snatched up a broom, 
whether to sweep the hearth or attack the friar 
he did not wait to see; but at the outer door An- 
drew Gilchrist met him. 

“Is David Douglas here ?” enquired the carrier, 
eagerly. 

“ He is, the heretic !” replied brother Nigel. 

‘* Keep your ill names for ill folk,” replied the 
carrier. ‘‘ There’s news this day for Scotland. 
Cardinal Beaton’s dead. Sir James Melville 
holds his castle, and there is one John Knox 
who will preach the gospel without fear of priest 
or friar.” 

Andrew Gilchrist’s news was true. From thatday 
the reformation spread and prospered, though not 
without some checks, and, like all human efforts, 
many a stain; but our story is limited to the 
dwellers of the farmhouse. How the Maxwells 
recovered their loss; how Mrs. Margery, some- 
what frightened out of her worldliness by seeing 
how one night could destroy the savings of years, 
united with Willy in adopting the young relations 
who had served them so long and faithfully; how 
Christie and Allison managed the house and farm 
as they grew old; how widow Sinclair lived and 
died in her own cottage hard by—was long a tra- 
dition in the neighbourhood ; and the same au- 
thority informs us, that when there was not a 
begging friar to be seen, David the scholar con- 
tinued to read his book peacefully and freely 
among the peasantry, returning regularly to his 
place of rest in the old farmhouse. 











A NATURALIST’S GLANCE AT THE 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S FISH HOUSE. 


THIRD PAPER. 
CRUSTACEA, ZOOPHYTES, ETC. 
As the land has its natural scavengers, namely, 
hyenas, jackals, and vultures, so also have the 
waters; and among these, the crustacea (lobsters, 
crabs, shrimps, &c.) play an important part. All 
are foul feeders, and yet many of them are accepted 
as delicacies at our tables. We might enlarge 
upon this topic; but, surrounded by our water- 
tanks teeming with living creatures, it rather 
becomes us to comment upon the strange forms 
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which present themselves than to dwell upon the 
eapriciousness of mankind displayed in their seleec- 
tion or rejection of animal beings as articles ot 
food. 

It is to the crustacea that we first turn our 
attention. Shrimps in abundance are darting 
through the waters in the tanks before us, but we 
turn from these to other forms more novel to the 
general observer, and therefore more imperatively 
demanding our comments, though it were easy to 
write an instructive paper on the shrimp alone. 
In like manner we pass over the lobster, and the 
common edible crab, the prawn, and the Medway 
or pink shrimp. 

There is among the erabs a peculiar group, 
popularly termed sea-spiders, (gen. oxyrhynchus), 
remarkable for the enormous length and slender- 
ness of their limbs, and the projection of the snout. 
These singular crabs are not sand-crawlers along 
the shore, but inhabit deep water, tenanting fields 
of sea-weed and rugged oyster-beds. Such long- 
limbed crabs are incapable of swimming, and, 
as might be inferred from their configuration, 
are neither nimble nor quick in their movements. 
They creep along in an unsteady manner, twine 
their long legs around fronds of sea-weed, and 


prowl about for food ; the latter consists of tender | 


and minute molluscs, little marine worms, particles 
of decomposed matter, &c., their feeble claws ren- 
dering them unfit for an assault on more power- 
ful animals. 

One species of sea-spider especially attracts our 
notice (stenorhynchus phalangium), a native of 
the European seas. It is by no means one of the 
most slender of its race; yet observe how it ex- 
emplifies our short description. It crawls about 
slowly, using its limbs as if they were scarcely 
under its control; bes it is evidently not at ease, 
and wants the tangl:.° bed of sea-weed as a con- 
genial sheltering place. It reminds us very much 
of the shepherd-spider, so common in our hay mea- 
dows and large gardens, from which indeed it 
takes its specific title. In both instances, the long 
legs are well fitted for progression over thickset 
grass and other herbage, or, when spread out over 
rugged stones, facilitate a close adherence, con- 
nected with concealment. 

We need not say that all the crustacea peri- 
odically shed their horny investment even to the 
covering of the eyes and the lining of the stomach. 
When thus freed from their encasement, they are 
soft, pulpy, feeble creatures, incapable for the time 
being either of defence or aggression. In this 
condition, the crab and lobster are strange-look- 
ing things. What, then, must be the aspect of one 
of these sea-spiders in a state of denudation ! 

But other crustacea court our notice. How 
nimbly do some of them trip along sideways; 
some half swimming and half walking, some swim- 
ming by fits and starts, having paddle-shaped 
hinder legs, which serve as paddles; others again 
crawl leisurely about with an air of gravity and 
independence. Among these we recognise the 
common coast-crab, the crabe enrage of the French, 
so common on our shores, where it frequents 
gullies among the low reefs of rocks. The female 
far exceeds the male in size, and is very ready to 
use her pincers in self-defence. 


hermit-crabs, also called soldier-crabs, perhaps 
from their strenuous defence of their usurped for- 
tress. No one can have visited our shores without 
having observed the hermit-crab, entrenched in 
the shell of a periwinkle, or whelk, according to 
its size, with its claws protruded so as to form a 
sort of barricade, and be also in readiness for active 
service. In these crabs, or rather lobster-crabs, 
the hinder part of the body instead of being covered 
with a hard calcareous armour, is invested merely 
with a thin tough skin; and the limbs of that 
part are useless as organs for swimming or walk- 
ing, though, as is also the caudal-paddle, they are 
adapted as holders within the winding recesses of 
the selected shell. When grown too large for its 
dwelling, it quits it, and selects another of more 
commodious dimensions, into which it first intro- 
duces its tail, and so retreats backwards. If we 
look at its exposed pincers, we shall find that the 
right one is by far the most largely developed, and 
in every respect the most effective either as a means 
of self-protection or as a weapon of assault. Safe 
in his castle, the marauding hermit prowls about 
in quest of prey, safe himself from the assaults of 
| ordinary foes, or the turbulence of the waves of 
| the ocean. 

But we forbear to devote all our time to the 


We cannot, however, follow these curiosities of the 
deep according to any regular plan, and must 


with their basements in close array. 
them attentively. What a beautiful spectacle do 
they display! The top of each cone has opened, 
and from the fissure are projected a number of 
little plumes, reminding us of the feathers of the 
ostrich, all in full activity, all working one way 
with a sweeping and enfolding motion. These are 
the many-jointed feelers, or tentacles, which, being 
perpetually thrown out and folded again, serve as 
a casting net and entangle the prey, which they 
drag to the mouth, where it is at once engulphed. 
These active plumelets are perhaps also aérating 
organs ; at least they maintain a circulation of water 


crustacea, while other objects demand attention. | 


therefore comment upon them as they meet our | 


eye. 
| Look at those old mussel-shells, and observe how | 
they are encrusted with a dense phalanx of conical || 


calcareous elevations—a city of rude pyramids, | 
Watch | 





















































Among the crawlers, we cannot but notice the 


over what are usually regarded as the gills. 

We have now under our inspection a large 
number of these creatures so common on oysters 
and mussels; they are termed acorn-shells (ba- 
lanus), yet they seldom attract much atten- 
tion. Observe them! What an elegant appear- 
ance is presented by some scores of these living 
things in compact array, all with their delicate 
plumes busily at work. These acorn-shells are 
closely related to the bernicles. ‘The living 
animal is enclosed in a multivalve shell, the apex 
of which consists of four pieces so arranged as to 
form a valvular lid, capable of being opened for 
the protrusion of the plumelets. The bernicles 
differ in being attached to wood, stones, shells, and 
other solid substances by means of a worm-like 
root (or peduncle), often of considerable length. — 

Bernicles and acorn-shells of various species 
are widely spread in the ocean, and adhere to 
floating or submarine bodies in astonishing num- 
bers. They attach themselves to the hulls of 
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| urchins, but, instead of being invested in a cal- 


snakes, to the substance of jelly-fish, to zoophytes bility and power of spasmodic contraction. 
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ships and floating logs of wood, to the backs of | careous box, they are covered with a dense fibrous 
sea-turtles, to the skin of whales and even of sea- | skin of considerable thickness, and extreme irrita- 


Most 


and corals, and even to the larger of their own | of these creatures are natives of the warmer seas, 


race ; in fact, to every object capable of supporting 


them, whether it be stationary or drifting. 


Close to the old mussel-valves covered with 
these acorn-shells, we observe a singular crawling 
creature with five rays diverging from a centre: 
it is the star-fish or sea-star (asterias) of our 
There are several before us in different 
positions. One is clinging closely to the rock, 
to the projections and depressions of which it so 
accurately accommodates itself as almost to escape 
Others are extended on the sand. Inert 
as these star-fishes appear, they are nevertheless 
extremely voracious; they feed on putrescent 
animal substances, and make molluscs (shelled or 
naked), crustacea, and even small fishes, their prey. 
The destruction which they commit among oysters 
is well known to our fishermen, as it was also to 
They clasp the shell with their 
rays, and most probably instil between the valves 
a poisonous secretion, which either paralyzes or 
kills the mollusc ; the- valves then open, and the 
richly-flavoured tenant is soon devoured by the 
Our oyster dredgers, when 
they haul up any of these sea-stars, tear them 
asunder, and throw them overboard; but this 
procedure only multiplies their existence, for each 
portion soon becomes a distinct animal, and thus 
two or three take the place of the original indivi- 


coasts. 


notice. 


the ancients. 


insidious spoiler. 


dual. 


We might now, in pursuance of our subject, 
enter into long details respecting the sea-stars, 
but we must forbear, seeing that anatomy and 
There are a few 


physiology are here out of place. 
sea-urchins (echinus) in the cistern before us. 
These animals are called by the French des 
owrsins, and more popularly Adrissons de mer. 
They are enclosed in a calcareous box of a regular 
form, more or less perfectly globular, and approach- 
ing in general to the figure ofa dome. This shell 
or box, composed of numerous pieces, supports 
many ranges of hard spines set in due order, each 
upon a sort of ball and socket joint, and moveable 
at will; hence the term sea-urchin, or hedgehog. 
But besides these, from minute orifices on each of 
the separate portions of the box, forming a series 
of tessellated pathways, numerous suckers are pro- 
truded, which greatly assist in locomotion. By 
means of these contractile suckers, and the move- 
able spines, the sea-urchin burrows with extraordi- 
nary facility, and thus sinks into the sand. It can 
also roll itself along over hard ground, and even 
ascend the rough and jagged surfaces of rocks. 
The eggs of one species, (echinus esculentus) pro- 
cured in spring, are, in various parts of the conti- 
nent along the coast, held in some estimation as 
an article of food. 

Passing from the sea-stars and sea-urchins, we 
now turn to the sea-cucumbers. Of these there are 
several specimens, but they have little to render 
them attractive. They repose on the sand, dusky 
little masses, or rather small fleshy lumps; but 
whether animate or inanimate, it might puzzle 
the ordinary observer to determine. These sea- 
cucumbers are, in fact, closely related to the sea- 


but some species are European ; they inhabit deep 
water, and creep about among beds of sea-weed in 
search of food. 

In China, certain species rank with sharks’ 

fins and the gelatinous nests of a kind of cavern- 
haunting swallow, as delicacies for the table. 
Whole fleets of Malay proas visit the north coast 
of Australia, Ceylon, and New Guinea for the pur- 
pose of procuring these sea-cucumbers and other 
slug-like creatures. The cargo is generally carried 
to Timor, or Macassar, where the fish are prepared 
by being split and dried in the sun, and afterwards 
smoked over wood fires. Here they are sold to 
the Chinese, whose vessels meet the Malay proas 
in their return from fishing. The$e sea-slugs and 
sea-cucumbers are known under the names of 
tripang, or trepang, and in French biche de mer. 
In the market of Macassar, the great emporium of 
this fishery, not less than thirty species are dis- 
tinguished, varying greatly in price according to 
the estimation in which they are held. Some spe- 
cies measure from one to two feet in length, and 
are of a proportionate thickness; but the ordinary 
length is from six to eight inches. A friend, who 
has partaken of tripang at the houses of Canton 
merchants, compares the preparation of it to our 
celebrated turtle soup, and thinks it at least upon 
a par with that delicacy. He speaks highly also 
of sharks’ fins and swallows’ nests. 
We now come to the sea-anemones (actinia), 
the great ornaments of these sea-water cisterns, a 
description of which we must reserve for another 
paper. 





THE DEADLY ART OF WAR. 


NO. III. 

In our preceding article we described the general 
principle concerned in the construction of a shell. 
We mentioned that a shell in its simplest form 
might be regarded as a spherical hollow box filled, 
or partially filled, with gunpowder, and supplied 
with a fusee. We explained that the bursting in- 
stant of the shell must necessarily depend (other 
things being equal) on the length of the fusee ; 
hence the necessity for accurately timing or ad- 
justing it. Now the reader will not fail to under- 
stand that the adjustment of fusees musf be a 
matter of considerable difficulty, even under the 
most favourable circumstances. Supposing the 
piece of ordnance and the mark to be aimed at 
both stationary, nevertheless a considerable pro- 
bability will exist in favour of the fusee igniting 
the contents of the shell a little before or a little 
after the desired instant. For this reason it is 
that the actual effects of shells are by no means 
proportionate to the destructive powers capable, 

under chosen conditions, of being brought into 

operation by one of these projectiles. At Water- 

loo, for example, shells were unsparingly launched 

against the British troops, but a great majority of 
those missiles did no further harm than bespatter 

our forces with mud. The fusees not being ex- 


actly timed, the shells struck the ground before 





the instant of explosion, and, the soil being wet, 
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| itis termed, is intended to shake the contents 




















| Some notice of a shell recently added to the re- 
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they buried themselves in the mud; the result 


needs no explanation. 

Conversant with the difficulties experienced in 
getting a shell to burst exactly when wanted, 
neither before nor after, military engineers have 


long turned their attention to the manufacture of 


percussion shells, in constructing which the fusee 
should be altogether done away with, and some 
percussion agent made to take its place. To any 
person who may be conversant with the principles 
on which an ordinary percussion cap is made, the 
construction of an effective percussion shell would 
seem easy enough, always assuming the shell to 
strike on some material hard enough to cause the 
percussion material to explode. In practice, how- 
ever, difficulties insuperable up to the present 
time have arisen. The nature of these difficulties 
a few words will suffice to make clear. Firstly, 
in order that a percussion appendage shall be 
effectual, it follows that the appendage must be 
hit. Thus, in a common percussion lock, the cap 
would be attached in vain if the hammer were not 
made to fall upon it. No such provision as this 
can be made as regards a round shot as ordinarily 
discharged from cannon. - Such a missile, far from 
cleaving its way, always keeping one particular 
side foremost, rolls through the air on an ever- 
changing axis. By some chance the percussion 
apparatus might strike the object aimed at, but 
far more probably it would not. But the diffi- 
culty in question is not the greatest which besets 
this subject: a far more powerful objection to the 
percussion principle as applied to round shot is 
this—the greater number of these missiles ex- 
plode at the instant of being discharged. If the 
round form could be profitably departed from in 
the construction of ordnance projectiles, if oblong 
shot admitted of employment, and such accuracy 
of flight could be secured that one particular ex- 
tremity of the missile might be depended upon to 
strike first, then the percussion principle could be 
applied to cannon projectiles, as it has long been 
applied, as a matter of curiosity, to the projectiles 
of certain varieties of small fire-arms; but up to 
the present day the desideratum still exists, and it 
seems likely to continue for a long time to come. 
Seeing the difficulties attendant upon the use of 
percussion-shells, certain military engineers have 
tried the concussion principle, which may be thus 
readily explained. A concussion-shell may be to 
all appearance like any other common shell sup- 
plied with a fusee. But this fusee is peculiar. If 
the shell to which it is attached be discharged 
from a piece of ordnance, and do not strike against 
any object until the lapse of a period greater than 
that for which the fusee has been timed, the fusee 
burns out, and the shell explodes in the ordinary 
manner. If, however, the shell should happen to 
impinge against a hard substance before the period 
at which the fusee was calculated to have burned 
out, then, by virtue of a construction hitherto kept 
secret, provision is made to make the shell ex- 
plode by another means. The concussive impact, 


of the yet burning fusee directly into the shell, 
and in this way to bring about an immediate ex- 
plosion. Probably the reader has heard or read 


and called, after its discoverer, the moorsom-shell. 
Now the exact nature of this projectile is kept a 
profound secret, and very properly too; neverthe- 
less we have strong reason to imagine it indicates 
some modification of the concussion principle just 
detailed. 

We have hitherto described shells as containing 
gunpowder, but this is not invariably the case. 
Latterly, hollow shot, as they are termed, have 
come very extensively into use. They may be 
summarily described as iron shells devoid of any 
charge, and consequently without a fusee. The 
advantages of these hollow shot will by and bye be 
seen. Again, there is the military shell projectile 
known as the “ carcass,” the powers of which are 
not explosive, but incendiary. The carcass is a 
shell not having one hole, but several; and not 
charged with gunpowder alone, but with a mixture 
of gunpowder, pitch, and tallow. No sooner is a 
carcass discharged from its ordnance than the 
horrible contents ignite, and, streaming from each 
aperture, overwhelm with a fiery shower the 
doomed building against which it is directed. 

Having written thus much concerning shells, 
it is time now to offer some remarks upon a vast 
development of the shell principle by general 
Paixham. As an introduction to this part of our 
subject, it is necessary to premise that every 
variety of shell, except the shrapnell, requires for 
its projection ordnance of extraordinary strength. 
Accordingly, mortars and howitzers were alone 
employed in this way, or, more correctly speaking, 
such was the rule; occasionally long guns had 
been used for the purposes in question, but with 
the result of proving that until ordnance could be 
strengthened and otherwise modified, such em- 
ployment must remain exceptional. These desi- 
derata have been accomplished by general Paix- 
ham, whose specific improvements we will now 
proceed to describe. 

If the reader has ever had the curiosity to look 
down into the cavity or bore of a mortar, he will 
not fail to have observed that the bore in question 
is not of the same size throughout; that is to say, 
ashot or shell exactly fitting its mouth would 
not, if inserted, fall to the lowest part of the 
bore. In other words, that portion of the bore of 
a mortar which corresponds with the charge of 
powder is much more contracted than the remain- 
ing part. From this contraction, it follows that 
the walls of the mortar are strengthened or rein- 
forced just where such strengthening is required, 
namely, at the parts which correspond with the 
gunpowder charge. This narrowed portion of the 
bore is termed a chamber, and a piece of ordnance 
made on this form of construction is said to be 
“chambered.” All modern fowling-pieces are 
chambered, although the term in question is not 
applied to them, the particular form of construc- 
tion being denominated a patent breech ; neverthe- 
less, the principles of construction are identical. 
Until the time of Paixham, long ordnance, or 
cannon, in the ordinary sense of the term, were 
not chambered, nor indeed was such means of 
strengthening the gun required for the weight of 
projectile then used, that weight being seldom 
more than thirty-two pounds ; and, indeed, artil- 
lerymen would have been glad enough to avoid the 





sources of the English navy by captain Moorsom, 


necessity of employing chambered long guns if 
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possible; the operation of charging them being | construction in question is attended with difficul- 
ties ; some of these difficulties it now remains to {| 
| 


considerably more difficult; nevertheless, the | 
enormous power of resistance demanded by gene- | 
ral Paixham rendered the chambering of long | 
ordnance imperative. What, then, the reader may | 
now be inclined to demand, was the peculiar modi- | 
fication in fire-arms devised and partially carried | 
into execution by general Paixham ? It was this: | 
the French engineer, as he himself confesses, had | 
turned his attention to the subject, actuated by a | 
desire to ruin the supremacy of England at sea; 
accordingly, his new system had especial reference 
to the demolition of ships, which he imagined 
could be far more readily demolished by shell than 
by shot, if he could only solve the problem of dis- 
charging shells from ordinary long cannon with 
effect. Accordingly, he not only strengthened his 
ordnance by chambering them, but by making 
them considerably thicker at the breech, where 
alone increased strength is required. Thus forti- 
fied and altered in some minor particulars, the 
ordinary long cannon was transformed into the 
paixham-gun, or canon obusier, as it is appro- 
priately denominated by our neighbours the 
French. In the English service they are gene- 
rally termed shell-guns, a term which will suffi- 
ciently indicate their especial use. Nothwith- 
standing the terrible power of shells, more 
especially as against ships and land buildings, 
oceasions will arise demanding the employment of 
solid shot, for example as against thick stone 
walls. In connection with this point, we shall 
have to notice a defect in the paixham principle. 
Unless extraordinary care be taken in the casting 
and boring of these large guns, solid shot of 
diameter corresponding with their bore, do not 
admit of being safely fired from them by full 
charges of gunpowder. We believe such an amount 
of care has been devoted to the construction of 
this favourite kind of artillery during the last 
few years, that the power of using solid shot is 
secured without the chance of much danger ; 
nevertheless, hollow shot are preferred in all cases 
where that kind of missile is not objectionable, 
as, for instance, against ships. But even against 
them, circumstances will arise unfavourable to the 
employment of hollow shot : thus, when two hos- 
tile ships approach each other, and are yet too 
distant for grape or canister to take effect, it is 
desirable, if possible, to discharge guns loaded 
with two round shot. So long as the round shot 
are solid, the volley is terrific, but hollow shot are 
next to useless. The first action of the gunpow- 


each other; and instead of emerging as two round 
balls, they are belched forth from the cannon’s 
mouth as little better than iron dust. Mature con- 
sideration of the objections to which the guns 
of Paixham are amenable has induced more than 
one writer on the subject of artillery practice to 
question the prudence of arming many of our 
ships so exclusively as we have done with this pe- 
culiar description of ordnance. So far, indeed, as 
relates to actual warfare, the merits of paixham- 
ordnance have yet to be proved. 

We have already adverted to the circumstance 
that paixham, or shell-guns are chambered. The 
necessity for that chambering we have explained ; 


| the reader will require to be informed that the 








state in detail. Here, at this part of our subject, 


gunpowder employed in charging cannons is not 
poured loosely into the bore, but in the form of a 
cartridge, the material of that cartridge being 
flannel. Now there must be, in the first place, 
necessarily, some difficulty in pushing a cartridge || 
into the small chambered cavity, but this is not all, |! 
If the chamber be not absolutely filled, if any con- | 
siderable space be allowed to exist between the | 
powder and the ball, the cannon will be in great 
danger of bursting ; or, at any rate, its recoil will 
be so great that danger from that cause will 
ensue. If the charge of gunpowder for the same 
piece of ordnance were invariably the same, the 
dimensions of the chamber, as is evident, might be 
regulated accordingly. But this is not so. Ac- 
cordingly, as the piece of ordnance to be fired is 
nearer to or farther removed from its object, so 
will the charge have to be regulated, and provi- 
sion is accordingly made by the construction of | 
full-charge, medium-charge, and low-charge car- 
tridges. Of course it would be possible to fill up 
the intervening space by means of tow or hemp, or 
something of that sort ; and, indeed, such was the 
plan adopted originally by the French. The chief 
objection to it, however, is the additional time 
necessarily occupied in loading ; and this we need 
hardly observe is a vefy cogent objection, rapi- 
dity of discharge being of the greatest possible 
consequence in all artillery practice. At present, 
in our service, all cartridges for the same gun are 
made of the same size, by the addition, when 
necessary, of cork or tow ; and in this manner, the 
chamber is always filled. Within the last few 
years, experiments have been tried on board the 
* Excellent ” gunnery ship, having for their object 
to determine whether it might not be possible still 
further to abridge the time ordinarily occupied in 
loading, by ramming down ball and powder car- 
tridge at the same time by one operation. At 
first, the idea was entertained that chambered 
pieces of long ordnance would be incompatible | 
with this kind of manipulation; nevertheless, ac- 
cording to sir Howard Douglas, the experiment 
was crowned with success. 

In connection with the paixham, or shell princi- 
ple, we must here mention that our neighbours, 
the French, have tried numerous experiments, 
having for ticir general object the rendering of | 
shells still more deadly than at present. It may , 
be our readers have read accounts of a certain | 
“boulet asphyziant,” the effects of which have | 
been demonstrated at Toulon. All new improve- | 
ments in warlike engines are held as secrets for a |, 
time ; therefore we do not profess to be in the | 
confidence of the French asphyxiating bullets; | 
nevertheless, the general principles and the de- 
signed use of such missiles are evident enough. 
Asphyxiating bullets are intended to kill, incapaci- 
tate, or disperse an enemy by filling his lungs 
with noxious fumes. We can easily conceive that 
a missile of this kind exploding between the decks 
of a ship of war might prove most destructive, 
not necessarily by killing the adverse crew, but by 
driving them from their guns. Although not 





we have also casually mentioned that the form of 





conversant with the secret composition of this 
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pullet or shell—for shell it would appear to be— | lery. The carronade derives its name from Carron, 
the science of chemistry is suggestive in this the place of its manufacture: it is a short, light, 
respect. Several compounds of deadly properties | large-bored piece of ordnance, intended to project 
are open for adoption. There exists one in par- | shot of large dimensions by means of small charges 
ticular, well known to chemists. Perhaps the | of gunpowder. Such being the nature of the 
mind of man could not imagine a more horrible | carronade, it could be used in situations and under 
aggregation of properties than this mixture and | circumstances not available for other ordnance of 


some of its compounds presents. Let the reader | equal diameter; for instance, on the quarter decks 
picture to himself a body which takes fire imme- 


of ships of war, a locality not strong enough to 

diately on coming into contact with the air. Let withstand the recoil of ordnance, equal in diameter 
him imagine that fire to be unquenchable, dis- | to the carronades employed. It is evident, from 
persing thick volumes of smoke on every side; the very nature of the carronade, that the ord- 
that smoke, when breathed even in minute quanti- nance in question cannot possess the extensive 
ties, causing certain death, sometimes immediate, | range of long guns even of inferior bore. Many 
at other times after a period of horrible suffer- | painful illustrations of this fact we had during the 
ings. Let the reader imagine all this, we say, and | American war. One of these instances we may 
he will entertain a just idea of the terrible com- | cite: it is as follows. In September, 1813, sir 
pound to which we allude. Some years ago we James Yeo, naval commander of British forees in 
know the proposal was made of employing it as a lake Ontario, transmitted to his government a 
charge for shells ! | despatch of which the following is an extract :-— 
When any agent of greatly increased destruc- | “ The enemy’s fleet of eleven sail, having a partial 
tive power is suggested for adoption, the cry is | wind, succeeded in getting us within range of their 
raised that the use of such agent is repugnant to | long 24 and 32-pounders; and having obtained 
the customs of civilized warfare. Now, in the | the wind of us, I found it impossible to bring them 
writer's opinion, no war is civilized, and we believe | to close action. We remained in this mortifying 
that persons who affect to legalize and rationalize | situation five hours, having only six guns in the 
certain means of destruction whilst they place | fleet that would reach the enemy. Not a carron- 
others under a ban, are not amongst the most | ade was fired. At sunset, a breeze sprung up 
consistent advocates of peace. Such advocates | from the westward, when I manceuvred to bring 
should take higher ground, the writer holds, | the enemy to meet us on equal terms. This, how- 
and repudiate the civilization of war altogether. | ever, he carefully avoided.” : 
They should remember that, by countenancing | Let us now conclude the subject of ordnance by 
one means of offence and repudiating another, they | making a few observations on the method of firing 
manifest a tacit attachment to war, considered in | them. Formerly this was accomplished by matches 
the abstract, and range themselves in a position | or portfires, but now almost invariably by locks. 
analogous to that formerly taken by steel-clad | The locks of ordnance, let it be understood, are 
knights during the introduction of fire-arms. | not large copies of the locks employed for small 
These doughty representatives of chivalry, not | fire-arms. They are not, for instance, usually de- 





regarding war as a positive evil, but as a mere 
gentlemanly profession, were angry that undiscri- 
minating bullets should treat their steel-clad 
bodies with such little respect. A hard encounter 
with some knightly equal was what they liked, 
when well-tempered corselet, animal bravery, 


quick eye, and nimble hand, would tell for some- | 


thing—that was the kind of warfare they longed 
for and wanted ; accordingly, they Jaunched forth 
against innovating gunpowder with the same 
amount of energetic virulence that a hand-loom 
weaver attacks his enemy,the power-loom,or a farm 
labourer assails the threshing-machine. Now, the 
boulets asphyxiants may be, for aught we know, 
just as great an innovation on the practices of war 
immediately preceding their introduction as gun- 
powder was on the practice of archery. To de- 
signate this or any other single practice of war 
as inhuman, would be equivalent to the admission 
that other means of destruction are humane. We 
cannot attach ourselves by ties of affection to any 
one variety of killing; in short, we cannot be- 
come the admirer of war in any shape, defensible 
though it may be in cases of extremity. 

Returning to the subject of cannon, it would 
be improper not to state a word respecting a variety 
of ordnance formerly much used in our navy—we 
mean the carronade. In some respects this form 
of ordnance allies itself with the modern paixham- 
gun, although carronades are amongst the lightest 


| pendant on a spring for their percussion force. 
, Lo detail the exact shape and construction of can- 
| non locks would be tedious and uninteresting; 
| suffice it, therefore, to remark that different nations 
| employ different constructions of them, their shape 
| and character still undergoing numerous mutations. 
Taking our leave of cannon, we now arrive at 
| the consideration of small fire-arms, which during 
| the last five or six years have had their powers in- 
| creased to a most remarkable extent. Were there 
| time and space at our disposal, we might be in- 
| clined to enter at some length upon a description 
| of that struggle between musketry and archery 
| which, during a period of about one hundred years, 
immediately preceded the final disuse of the latter. 
Circumstances not admitting of this full treatment 
of the subject, we must be content to inform our 
readers what most of them know already ; namely, 
that anterior to the adoption of the musket the 
long-bow was the peculiar manual projectile wea- 
pon of the English. Many nations used the bow, 
but that variety termed the long-bow was alto- 
gether peculiar to the English archers. It would 
be a mistake, however, to imagine that the long- 
bow was an ancient British weapon; on the con- 
trary, the early Britons were unacquainted with 
it; the bow used by them being short and weak— 
in point of fact, a mere toy as compared with the 
long-bow. Neither does the long-bow appear to 
have been used by Saxon, Dane, or Norman, but 
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had been blended into the modern Englishman.; It is no wonder the use of musketry remained 
Perhaps archery was never more cultivated as a | so long in abeyance, if we reflect on the cumbrous, 


science, nor were the powers of the long-bow more 
developed than during the reign of Elizabeth, a 
period when musketry was also used, although 
muskets of that day were so heavy, rough, and 
clumsy, that the bow would seem to be the more 
efficient weapon. 

The long-bow, as the reader will not fail to re- 
member, was a simple bow, a large or rather a 
long representative of the classical Grecian bow. 
and its efficiency depended on strength of arm and 
fingers, superadded to the address requisite in 
taking a good aim. Sometime during the early 
part of the middle ages, the cross-bow, or arbalest, 
was discovered, and became in course of time the 
favourite weapon of the Genoese. Of the arbalest, 
or cross-bow, we have already given a representa- 
tion. It consists, as will be seen, of a short but 
strong bow, fixed horizontally in what moderns 
would call a “ stock ;” it was bent by machinery, 
and discharged arrows or darts much heavier than 
the arrows of along-bow. Nevertheless, the cross- 
bow was far less efficient than our old English 
national weapon, bent by powerful hands, and the 
arrows aimed by a skilful eye. At various times, 
legal enactments were passed in England, render- 
ing the possession even of a cross-bow penal. Pro- 
bably a feeling connected with the preservation of 
game might have had some connection with these 
enactments, for although the cross-bow was not so 
far-shooting a weapon as the long-bow, neverthe- 
less its point-blank range was more accurate, 
and it was therefore better adapted for the shooting 
of game, and for this purpose was commonly em- 
ployed by park and gamekeepers, who, in virtue of 
special licence, were allowed to use it. Considered as 
a weapon of war, the cross-bow possessed the great 
disadvantage of horizontality, thus interfering 
with that closeness of rank so necessary to the 
strength of infantry in line. In addition to this, 
its bolts or quarrels were much heavier than long- 
bow arrows, and the time occupied in spanning 
or bending it—sometimes by leverage, sometimes 
by a winch, as represented in our diagram—was 
considerable. When foot soldiers were armed with 
bows, of whatever construction, they were par- 
ticularly liable to suffer from cavalry charges after 
their stock of arrows had been exhausted. In 
order to guard against this, in some measure, the 
archers were supplied with stakes which they 
stuck diagonally into the ground before them, 
leaving sharp ends projecting in the direction of 
the advancing cavalry. To some extent this was 
a protection, but still an inefficient one. Chief 
reliance was placed on soldiers armed with pikes ; 
and, consequently, this class of men had to be dis- 
tributed amongst the archers: indeed the system 
of pike defence remained in practice long after the 
exclusive adoption of musketry, and until the dis- 
covery of the bayonet. 

During the reign of Charles 1 strenuous endea- 
vours were made by the fletchers or arrow manu- 
facturers, and others interested in the supremacy 
of the long-bow, to maintain the position of that 
weapon. One Neade suggested the combination 
of bow and pike in one instrument, but his endea- 
vours were unavailing. English military archery 
may be said to have died out in this reign. 


| 





dangerous, inefficient thing an ancient musket 
was. Sometimes they were denominated hand- 
cannons, and the denomination is more than ordi- 
narily expressive. At first they were not only 
heavy, but devoid of lock; then slowly followed 
the introduction of match-lock, spanner-lock, and 
snap-lock, the latter the rude progenitor of our 
modern flint-lock, now driven out of the field by 
the percussion principle. The charge for these 
ancient muskets was carried in several divisions. 
First, there was corn powder for loading, usually 
carried in a little ivory or wooden box suspended 
from a belt, termed the bandalier; then there was 
meal or tutch powder, carried in a horn, and used 
for priming; and, lastly, the bullet. Added to 
these incumbrances, each soldier had to see that 
his slow-match was always burning. Nor have we 
done yet. Inasmuch as the musket could not be 
discharged correctly from the shoulder without a 
rest, the latter must be provided; this the mus- 
keteer sometimes carried himself, but on other 
occasions he employed a boy. An ancient mus- 
keteer, as will be seen, then had to carry about 
with him a sort of chemical laboratory, his instru- 
ments being none of the most delicate. No won- 
der he was a clumsy fellow, often killed or driven 
ignominiously away by the light and nimble 
archer. We may here mention as a curious fact, 
that old musketeers violently disputed as to the 
propriety of ramming down wadding between 
powder and ball. What would our modern sports- 
men say to thisP Curiosity having led us on 
many occasions to refer to the numerous contro- 
versial tracts still existing relative to the efficacy 
of long-bows and muskets, we find that, in pro- 
portion to the number hit by arrows, the imme- 
diate deaths were very few, but inflammation, 
fever, gangrene, and other secondary consequences, 
followed the surgical attempts to remove the 
barbed arrow. Arrows, it would seem, were espe- 
cially powerful against cavalry ; sticking into the 
horses, they maddened them and rendered them 
unmanageable, throwing their riders and breaking 
the order of troops. All things considered, we 
rise from the ‘perusal of the tracts in question 
with something like a conviction that military 
surgeons were the most destructive agents of 
those days. 





MY FELLOW PASSENGER. 


Wuat strange characters one sometimes meets in | 
travelling! I was lately going some distance by 
railway, and thought at one of the stations I was | 
to be left solus ; when, just as the train was start- | 
ing, in stepped a little, pompous, grey-haired old 
gentleman, almost as finical in his attire as the | 
celebrated Beau Brummel. To have determined 
exactly what time of life he had arrived at would 
have been quite impossible, as he was an odd mix- 
ture of youth and age; his manners and move- | 
ments being as gay as a youth of eighteen. After | 
picking up my little basket, which had fallen, pre- | 
senting it to me with a bow which any “exqui- | 
site” might have envied, and regarding me with 
as inquisitive a look as was consistent with polite- 
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ness, he (apparently satisfied with his scrutiny) , of consumption two years since; she was as sweet 


seated himself opposite me with the evident deter- 
mination of having “ a talk.” 

“ Ever been in this part of the country before, 
madam P” 

aes. 

“ Ah! then you will be very glad to get some 
one to point out the different places to you; one 
can’t enjoy travelling otherwise. Pray look what 
a fine bold scene we are at present passing! that 
tower built on the very edge of the rocks, and the 
deep ravine of dark underwood beneath.” 

“Nothing to what we have in Scotland,” was 
my somewhat ungracious reply. 

“ Tn Scotland ! ah, I thought you were from the 
sister kingdom.” (How this accent of mine does 
betray me! I do believe if I went to the South 


a girl as a father need desire to look at, but she 
wouldn’t take care of herself; she would go to balls 
and parties, poor thing ! poor thing !” 

“* Was she long ill P” 

* About a year; she caught a very severe cold 
by going to a ball, one bitter frosty winter's 
night. Her mother and I didn’t wish her to go; 
but Tom—that was her sweetheart—came for her, 
and she looked so pretty in her roses and white 
muslin, and they were both so happy-like, that we 
hadn’t the hearts to say, nay ; so go she did, and 
after dancing till three in the morning, drove 
home in an open carriage, went to her bed, and 
didn’t leave it for months.” 

“ And was she never able to go out again?” 

“ Oh yes; when the summer returned, the light 





Sea Islands, that the first question the good folks | came back to her eyes, and the roses to her cheeks, 
there would ask me, after my first sentence, would | and my darling was as bright and gay as ever; 
be, Are you from Scotland ?) “So you don’t think | singing like a bird, and making her poor mother 


we can compete with it ?” 
“ Not in the grandeur of your scenery.” 


| and me as happy as before that long illness; but, 
| Oh dear! she would not take care of herself, my 


* Ah! well, I believe you're right; I’ve been in own little Lilla!” 


Scotland, and admire it very much. Pardon me | 


for asking, but are you 


a widow 2?” 
5 on.” 


The old gentleman turned away and put his 
| head out of the window, as if to look at some- 
| thing ; but I saw the tear again twinkling in his 


“Ah! you look very young; shouldn’t think eyes, and the tremulous motion of his lips. 


you four and twenty.” 


| After a little, I requested him, if it was not too 


This was intended as a question; I, however, | painful, to tell me more of his sweet child. 


only smiled in reply, and he looked a little con- 
fused, but resumed after a pause, 


“ Yes, I shall tell you; because I think you feel 
| for me, and I like to speak about her. She con- 


“Pardon me again, but had your husband his | tinued well all summer, till the beginning of au- 


life insured P” 
eel: 6 Sigg 
“Ah! what a pity! every man should insure 


| tumn; and one gloomy day she must go away an 
| excursion to the country, dressed in her laces and 
| muslins, as if it were the middle of summer and 


his life; it is really the only substantial proof of | it wasn’t going to rain. But she had promised 
his love that a man can give. He should always | some young friends she would go, and Tom was to 
do it, even if it were only for a few hundred | drive her, and she was quite sure it wouldn’t rain. 


- Have you any children ?” 
“ =" 

“Ah! I was just going to recommend you to 
insure your life ; I should be most happy to do it. 
I'm an agent for an insurance company, and I 
always take every opportunity to recommend gen- 
tlemen and ladies to do so.” 

“T have no one that I would think of insuring 
my life for.” 

“Ah! but in case you should ever wish to do 
it, just allow me to give you a few hints on the 
subject.” 

“Oh! no, pray don’t trouble yourself.” 

_ “No trouble in the world, my dear lady ; it’s 
Just in my way.” 

Seeing it was inevitable, I resigned myself with 
the best grace possible to the infliction, and ap- 
peared to listen, but only caught a few words here 
and there. After his hints (which were pretty 
numerous, but seemed to tend to impress upon my 
mind that Ais was the most advantageous company 
in which one could insure their life in Great Bri- 
tain) were exhausted, he again returned to his 
queries, 

“ May I ask what your husband died of ?” 














“ Consumption.” 
at a change came over the old gentleman’s 
countenance! The look of frivolity vanished, and 
the little grey eyes almost looked as if there was 
a tear twinkling in them, as he repeated mourn- 
fully: “ Consumption ! I had a daughter who died 


Her mother wished her to put on a warmer dress 
and shawl, but she laughed and said, ‘ Oh no; if it 
break out fine, I should just look like an old 
woman, dressed in that way, and they will all be 
so gay; so, mother dear’ (and she had such a 
coaxing way with her,) ‘ do let me go as lam; and 
Tom likes this dress so much.’ There was no re- 
sisting her ; so off they drove, laughing and jok- 
ing, and looking so happy and handsome—my poor 
child! The rain came on as they were returning ; 
she arrived home drenched and shivering, and 
never set her pretty foot on the green fields 
again! But she died very happy, that was a great 
consolation to her poor mother.”’* 

We parted at the next station, with a hearty 
shake of the hand and kind wishes on both sides ; 
and then I fell into a reverie on how little we can 
judge of the inner man, unless some accidental 
circumstance calls forth the under-current of con- 
cealed feeling. For I thought, when the old gen- 
tleman was expatiating on the merits of his in- 
surance company, that his heart was bound up in 
the mammon of this world, and had no place for 
those deep affections that lay hid beneath the 
frivolous manner and foppish attire. Well may 
we ponder our Lord’s precept, “ Judge not lest ye 
be judged.” Had I yielded, too, to my first im- 





* Under this common expression, there lurks, alas! much 
fatal error. The ballroom and other haunts of worldly plea- 
sure are not the school in which the soul can learn that 





weightiest of all lessons—the lesson how to die. 
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pulse when the old gentleman began his queries, 
{ should have hastened to the opposite side of the 
carriage, and thus deprived myself of what was a 
real pleasure and profit—namely, sympathising 
in another’s sorrow—the opening up those kind 
feelings in the heart which must ever be beneficial 
to our naturally selfish natures. 


THE ENGLISH BOROUGH OF CALAIS. 


Few of our countrymen, we suspect, who witnessed 
the recent embarkation of French troops in En- 
glish vessels at Calais, had any distinct impression 
of the intimate connection which once subsisted 
between this town and England, when our ances- 
tors were smitten with the insane desire of con- 
tinental conquest. Happily such recollections ean 
now be revived without creating any bitterness of 
feeling, for all our readers, we doubt not, are too 
delighted with the kindly sentiments that subsist 
between the French and English nations, to do 
otherwise than smile at the folly of our forefathers 
in wishing to retain possession of a town to which 
they had no possible right or title. Yet Calais, 
strange as it sounds, was once an English borough, 
with its mayor, corporation and burgesses, like 
Leicester or Derby ; while the members for Calais, 
“Thomas Fowler, gentleman,” “Thomas Mas- 
singbird, gent,”’ were as real verities in the House 
of Commons at Westminster, as John Bright or 
Joseph Hume, at present the honourable members 
for Manchester and Falkirk. Nor was the domi- 
nion of England confined to the space within the 
walls. It extended over a sea-board of more than 
twenty miles, and inland to about ten miles. 
This was the English pale, or Anglo-Calaisian 
district. It ineluded the towns of Guisnes and 
Ardres, with several hamlets and villages, one of 
which, the hamlet of Pepeling, had Leland the 
antiquary for its rector, though with a licence for 
perpetual non-residence. 

The surrender of Calais to Edward 111 took 
plaee after a close siege of nearly twelve months, 
on Saturday, August 4, 1347. Though the king 
turned out the old inhabitants, men, women, and 
children, he ordered them to be well fed; but 
having: endured the horrors of famine, the change 
proved fatal to numbers, who indulged themselves 
to surfeiting. Substantial citizens were invited 
from London to colonise the town, and make it a 
great trading mart ; and the stout yeomen of Kent 
were encouraged to become residents to aid in its 
defence. It soon became indeed eminent for its 
merchants, and was for a long time the staple for 
wool, or the market to which that product was 
required to be brought, in order to have the eus- 
toms duty upon it levied, and where alone it could 
be bought or sold, for export or import. A 
stately staple-hall was erected in the reign of 
Richard 11, which seems to have united the cha- 
racters of palace, mart and inn, as royal personages 
were frequently lodged within its walls, while the 
wool-staplers conducted their business init. This 
ancient building still exists, altered, disfigured, 
and dilapidated, under the name of the Cour de 
Guise. So wealthy were the Calaisian merehants 
that they advanced 18,0002. to the crown, as a 


lent Henry v1 2000/., these being very considerable 
sums at that period. 

Passing on to the times of Richard Turpyn, 
a citizen of Calais, who kept a diary, recently repub- 
lished by the Camden Society—a curious document 
which embraces the main events of the town 
between 1485 and 1540—we have a series of royal 
or noble visits, with spectacles and feastings illus 
trative of court and high life. Henry vit visited 
Calais with his queen on the 8th of May, 1500, 
accompanied by the bishop of London, the earls of 
Surrey and Essex, the lords Dacres, Zouch, Daw- 
beny, and others. They were followed in a few 
days by the bishop of Durham, the earl of Suffolk, 
sir John Darrell, and other knights. Next came 
the earl of Northumberland, the lord Mountjoy, the 
lord William of Devonshire, Sir John Wyngfielde, 
and their retinues. The object of this gathering 
of notables was an interview between the sovereign 
and duke Philip of Burgundy. It took place “ at 
our lady of St. Peter’s without Calays,” at the 








church of St. Peter’s without the walls, now in the 
lower town, the fine old Norman tower of which 
still remains entire. There was of course a ban- 
quet ; and the church was the scene of the feasting 
as well as of the state deliberation. “ Our lady’s 
chapel ” was turned into the duke’s chamber ; the 
vestry served as the council room ; while the belfry 
was “ordained for the offices of the cellar, the 
pantry, and the eonfectionary.” This record reads 
strangely, referring to a period when churches 
were superstitiously venerated, according to com- 
mon impressions. The ducal chamber was indeed 
hung with arras, on which the story of Ahasuerus 
and Esther was represented ; but the tapestry put 
up on other parts of the building pictorially dis. 
played the siege of Troy! There was abundance 
of good cheer provided for the occasion. Among 
other items are mentioned “seven horseloads of 
cherries ;” no lack of “ cream, strawberries, sugar, 
baked vension, and spice cakes;” an immense 
number of “ young kids, vension pasties, and an 
English fat ox ;” also “in the belfry, divers sorts 
of wine, and two hogsheads of hippocrass.” Such 
was the plenty that the guests could not consume 
it, and therefore the king, overcoming for once his 
parsimony, ordered the residue to be given to the 
peasants. After the dinner, the Burgundian 
“danced with the English ladies,” also in the 
church, and in the evening rode off to Gravelines. 
In 1509, Turpyn’s chronicle records that on the 
9th of July, “a swarm of white butterflies came 
from the north-east, and flew as thick as flakes of 
snow, so that men in St. Peter’s field, without the 
gates of Calais, could not see the town at four 
o’elock in the afternoon, they flew so high and so 
thick.” This incident was repeated a few years 
ago in an inverse direction, a dense cloud of 


Sussex. In August, 1509, a great swarm of bees is 
mentioned, settling on the ball under the weather- 
cock of St. Nicholas church steeple, and remaining 
several hours. 

The next monarch, Henry vii1, with Wolsey, 
was often at Calais in the course of his vain- 
glorious expeditions. Nothing need be said of 
“the field of cloth of gold,” the scene of which 





loan, in the reign of Edward tv, and one of them 


was just without the English pale, as its fantastic 














butterflies being encountered by vessels in the | 
channel, proceeding in the direction of the coast of | 
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bassies to the continent, may be given. 





moderate sum of 12/. 8s. is charged. 





Harleian manuscripts in the British Museum. 
was estimated that the town was capable of fur- 
nishing 2400 beds, and stabling for 2000 horses. 
In the list of residents many familiar names 
occur, as Richard Brown, John Addison, John 
Porter, Richard Long, Robert Hall, Walter Baker, 
and Edward Jenkins. The “Salamander,” kept 
by John Masters, the “ Three Heads ” by Mistress 
Burton, the “Balance,” and the “Red Cross,” 
were houses of entertainment for man and beast. 
Outside the walls, on the way to Gravelines, was 
the farm and homestead of Harry Greenwood ; on 
the road to St: Omers lived John King; and at 
Whitsand, John Brown, a fisherman, had his cabin. 
The king’s passion for gambling is proved by 
extant records of payments made at this time at 
Calais. There is an entry of 937. 6s, 8d. lost “ at 
| dyce with my lorde of Norfolke” and others ; of 467. 
lost at tennis with the cardinal of Loraine and 
the duke of Guise; and of 1162. 13s. 4d. lost the 
same day at dice with the “said cardynalle.” 
There is also the entry of a trifling sum, 1és., 
“loste to my ladie the marques of Pembroke, in 
Calays, at cardes.” This was the unfortunate 
Anne Boleyn, whom he had just before created 
marchioness of Pembroke. Little did she imagine, 
while at cards with him, the sad fate in reserve 
for her: and that the man was then in the neigh- 
bourhood who would be called upon to execute her 
doom. Yet such was the fact. Being expert at 
his office, the town executioner was summoned to 
meet her on the scaffold ; and queen Anne was be- 
headed “by the hands of the hangman of Calais, 
withe the sworde of Calais.”’ Such are life’s changes! 
It was in the twenty-ninth year of this reign 
that Calais first returned members to parliament, 
which it continued to do during the remaining 
part of the era of occupation. The writ issued by 
Edward v1 recites that “his father, king Henry 
vi, had granted this privilege to Calais to 
elect one burgess, when he sent his writ or precept 
to elect.” The mayor and commonalty returned 
one representative; the governor and council 
another. “John Aster and Edmund Poynton” sat 
as members in the first parliament of queen Mary. 
Strict watch and ward were kept at Calais, 
according to “ good, old, and wholesome laws.” 
A knight or master-porter, a gentleman-porter, 
with a staff of subordinates, superintended the 
opening and closing of the gates. This was per- 
formed with considerable ceremony at appointed 
hours. In summer, the gates were opened at five 
o'clock, after the first watch-bell had tolled three 
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But a record of Wolsey’s expenses in its town, in 
the following year, 1521, during one of his em- 
Veal and 
lambs cost 827. ; ale and beer 203/. 9s. 3d.; “ beefs 
and muttons” 2667.; while for salt fish the very 
The church- 
man evidently cared not for lenten entertainment, 
but must have fared sumptuously every day. 
Another entry states his retinue at fifty gentle- 
men, @ hundred yeomen, all clothed in black velvet 
and scarlet, ten priests, ten children of the chapel, 
twenty-seven abbey-men, and eighty-five grooms. 
|| Jn 1532, Henry was again at Calais, and a list of 
| the lodgings appointed for his train is among the 
It 
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- | place, and beat the reveiliée with fife and drum. 
On being closed for the night, the keys were 
brought to the lord-deputy, and were locked up in 
a coffer, “which coffer always standeth by the 
deputy’s bedside.” At dinner time also, an hour 
before noon, the gates were invariably closed and 
locked, Our ancestors plainly did not like to be 
disturbed at their meals. During the night there 
was a “ scout watch” to perambulate withont the 
walls ; a “stand watch” to act as sentinels upon 
them ; a “burgess watch,” specially appointed for 
the castle-hill ; and a “search watch” to see that 
others did their duty. The punishment prescribed 
for a sentinel caught napping was curious enough. 
If the search watch found any of the stand watch 
sleeping three times in one night, so as “to take 
him by the nose,” (we suppose without his awaking, 
the test of sound slumber,) the culprit was handed 
over the day following to the lord-deputy or his 
marshal. On the next market day, he was slung 
in a basket over the town wall, some ten or twelve 
feet above the water of the moat, and left sus- 
pended, having a loaf of bread, a pot of drink, and 
a knife with him. This provender being con- 
sumed, he must obviously either starve and perish, 
or cut the rope with his knife, and precipitate 
himself into the moat. What were the musings of 
any occupant of the basket, or how long the 
struggle lasted between the cravings of hunger 
and the fear of immersion, history has not recorded. 
There was however little risk of being drowned, as 
one of the moat-keepers was always in attendance 
with a boat, to “take him up when he falleth.” 
Perhaps the patience of the attendant was some- 
times exhausted by tardy proceedings, and urgent 
appeals were made to the suspended John or 
Robert to pluck up courage, take it like a man, 
cut the rope, and drop into the water. The duck- 
ing over, the delinquent was confined in the 
mayor’s prison till the next market-day, and then 
publicly banished from the place for one year and 
aday. Spite of all precautions, Calais, taken and 
kept at an immense cost, was re-captured by the 
duke of Guise with little difficulty, January 22, 
1558, in the reign of queen Mary, who was more 
concerned to pile faggots and burn heretics than sus- 
tain with proper supplies the soldiers who were com- 
pelled to defend the town as long as it was tenable. 
Lord Wentworth was the governor at the time 
of the surrender. For a few days afterwards 
lord Edward Dudley held the outpost of Himmes, 
a fortified chateau in the midst of low marshy 


maintaining his position, he retired with the gar- 
rison by night into the territory then belonging to 
the crown of Spain. It is curious to find, only a 
year before the place was lost, the’ Venetian 
ambassador reporting of it as “the key and 
principal entrance to the British dominions, with- 
out which the English would have no outlet from 
their own, nor access to other countries, at least 
none so easy, so short, or so secure; so much s0, 
that if they were deprived of it, they would not 
only be shut out from the continent! but also 
from the commerce and intercourse of the world !! 
They would consequently use what is necessary 
for the existence of a country, and become depen- 
dent upon the will and pleasure of other sovereigns 





times, when the guard turned out into the market- 








in availing themselves of their ports, besides having 








snipe ground ; but, foreseeing the impossibility of | 
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to encounter a more distant, more hazardous, and 
more expensive passage.” Such are the words of 
Michele to the doge and senate of Venice. But 
events have not fulfilled his prognostications, and 
established for him a claim to sagacity. England 
experienced the loss, not to be cut off from the 
adjoining continent and the markets of the world, 
but to be brought into more intimate and extended 
intercourse with them. There are few harbours at 
present where her flag is not flying. We are glad 
that we can now stand upon our own cliffs, and 
view the opposite shore as a foreign possession, 
while steamers daily pass to and fro, and the wire 
of the electric telegraph runs beneath the inter- 
vening waters, uniting by the exchange of intelli- 
gence two countries, formed by nature to be apart, 
but designed by Providence to be in harmony. 
Fraught with blessings to themselves and to the 
world may that union be which at present prevails 
between the two nations. 


THE BENEFITS OF PUNCTUALITY. 


Mr. Surron’s family was remarkable for punctual- 
ity. Every thing went on as regular as clockwork. 
Every person in the house had his or her regularly ap- 
pointed duties, and allotted times for performmg them. 
Things were not left to be done by somebody or other, 
just as it might happen, and just when it might hap- 
pen, if indeed it happened at all; but time and busi- 
ness were regularly portioned out. It often put mein 
mind of a dissected puzzle: instead of lying in a heap, 
a parcel of odd-shaped bits of wood, every little bit 
was just fitted into its own place, and so the whole was 
complete and beautiful; and, in a higher degree than 
almost any other family I ever visited, in that family 
the work of every day was done in its day, according 
as the duty of the day required. Our friends were 
not much in the habit of changing; but whenever a 
new person was in any way employed in the house, one 
of the first things was to teach them habits of punc- 
tuality. From among the instructions given in this 
particular, addressed to myself, or to others in my 
hearing, I have preserved the following observations 
and anecdotes, some of them copied from books lent me 
by Mr. Sutton. 

“Method is the very hinge of business; and there 
is no method without punctuality. Punctuality is very 
important, because it subserves the peace and good 
temper of a family. The want of it not only in- 
fringes on necessary duty, but sometimes excludes this 
duty. Punctuality is important, as it gains time. It 
is like packing things in a box: a good packer will get 
in twice as much as a bad one. The calmness of mind 
which it produces is another advantage of punctuality. 
A disorderly man is always ina hurry : he has no time 
to speak with you, because he is going elsewhere ; and 
when he gets there, he is too late for his business, or 
he must hurry away to another before he can finish it. 
It was a wise maxim of the duke of Newcastle, ‘I do 
one thing at a time.’” 

Punctuality gives weight to character. “ Such a 
man has made an appointment—then I know he will 
keep it;” and this generates punctuality in you ; for, 
like other virtues, it propagates itself. Servants and 
children must be punctual, when they know that the 
head of the family is so. Appointments, indeed, be- 
come debts. “I owe you punctuality, if I have made 
an appointment with you. I have no right to throw 
away your time, if I do my own.” 

The Rev. S. Brewer was distinguished for punctu- 





to be a minute beliind time in attending the lectures. 
of the tutors, or the family prayers, at which the 
young men who boarded in private families were ex- 
‘pected to assemble. One morning the students were 
collected ; the clock struck seven, and all rose up for 
prayer; but the tutor observing that Mr. Brewer was 
not present, paused awhile. Seeing him enter the 
room, he thus addressed him: “ Sir, the clock has 
struck, and we were ready to begin; but as you were 
absent, we supposed the clock was too fast, and there- 
fore waited.” The clock was actually too fast by some 
minutes, 

The celebrated reformer, Melancthon, when he 
made an appointment, expected that the minute as well 
as the hour should be fixed, that the day might not be 
run out in idle suspense. An idling, dawdling sort of 
habit, which some people have, and which makes them 
a little too late for every appointment, however trifling 
it may appear, is often the cause of their ruin; for the 
habit goes along with them into everything they do: 
and, moreover, the loss of time and the plague which 
it causes to others, makes the habit injurious to our 
friends, neighbours, and dependants, as well as to our- 
selves. When a man is in a hurry at the last moment, 
every thing is confused and wrong. He tears his stock- 
ings, breaks his boot-strap or his shoe-strings, or he 
gets some string or other in a knot, and all from being 
in a hurry ; and these trifles take up time just as much 
as weighty matters ; and then, his letter is too late for 
the post, and his absent friend is kept in anxiety and 
suspense ; or the coach has gone without him ; or a 
dinner to which he wag invited is spoiled with waiting, 
or the company is dist#irlféd by his entrance after the 

rest are seated. ° 

A punctual man generally has a quiet, leisurely way 

of going about things. There is no hurry and bustle, 

but the work is done in time: so making good the old 

saying, “ Make haste slowly,” or “Take time to be 

quick.” 

It is a good maxim, “ That you may be always in 
time, take care always to be ready a little before the 
time.” 

King George the Third is said never to have beena 
minute behind any of his appointments. Another of 
our kings, by his dilatory habits, fixed on his name the 
disgraceful stigma, ‘‘ Ethelred the Unready.” 

The celebrated lord Nelson said, he owed all his suc- 
cess in life to being ready for every appointment a 
quarter of an hour beforehand. 

The following judicious remarks I have copied from 
the late Rev. W. Jay. “‘ Hear the apostle : ‘ Let every 
thing be done decently and in order.’ The welfare of 
your household requires that you should observe sea- 
sons. Everything should have its season ; your busi- 
nesses, your meals, your devotional exercises, your ris- 
ing, and your rest. The periods for these will vary 
with the condition of families; but labour to be as 
punctual as circumstances will allow. It is of import- 
ance to peace, and temper, and diligence, and economy. 
Confusion is friendly to every evil work. Disorder 
also multiplies disorder ; for no one thinks of being 
exact with those who set at nought all punctuality.” 

Want of punctuality has a great and grievous in- 
fluence on religious matters. By indulging a few 
minutes too late in bed, secret devotion is hurried, and 
family prayer is interrupted, or perhaps some member 
of the family is obliged to leave before it can be at- 
tended to; the first supplications of the sanctuary are 
lost ; the congregation and minister are disturbed; 

often the mind is agitated and kept in an uncomfort- 
able and unprofitable frame during the whole service, 
and all for want of being in time. Who, then, will 
venture to say that it is but a trifle—that there is no 





ality. When a youth in college, he was never known 








sin in being a little too late >—Zhe Family Book. 
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